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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. have already said, while relating the details | left me, apparently much pleased, for their 
— of my former visit to Circassia. However,|loud shouts of vo-ri, ra, ka, rebounded from 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. having now penetrated a greater distance | hill to hill, from rock to rock. Thus, I had 
Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. |into the interior, my picture will be found | every reason to feel grateful for my recep- 
Subscriptions and Payments received by more correct. In truth, I was not more tion, and satisfied with the friendly disposition 

GEORGE W. TAYLOR, pleased than astonished, to see the high state | evinced by the inhabitants towards me. 
no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP sTAIRS, of cultivation exhibited in so remote a coun- | We were ushered into the apartment re- 


try, inhabited by a people that we were led to| served for the reception of strangers, where 
believe had not yet emerged from barbarism; | the squire of my host divested me of all my 
while their little cottages, as they hung on | arms, except the poniard, and hung them up 
CIRCASSIA AND THE CIRCASSIANS. | the brow of a hill, or lay clustered by the | on the walls of the rooms, already adorned 
side of a river, were not much inferior in| with a vast number, consisting of guns, pis- 
neatness to those of the Tyrolean and the tols, sabres, poniards, bows and arrows, and 
Swiss mountaineers. |one or two coats of mail, all kept in the high- 
Numerous herds of cattle, enclosed by | est order, and several richly ornamented with 
palisadoes, were seen, in one place, enjoying | gold, silver, and precious stones. 
the richest pastures; in another, men, women,| The room differed little in its appointment 
and children, were engaged in their various | from those of the Turks. The floor was 
h labours of husbandry ; giving to the landscape |covered with a brilliant-coloured carpet, a 
complaints of which ee rereens a Krim that beautiful rural aspect so characteristic |divan of red leather, stuffed with hair, sur- 
They are from Travels 2 Edmund s ri”'| of a pastoral people; and I was not a little | rounded the chamber; and several small 
Tartary, &c. in 1836.” By Edmund Spen- amused to see the men and boys at work in| tablets, inscribed with verses of the Koran, 
the fields, on perceiving our party, desert|in the Arabic language, were affixed to the 
their labours, fly to their cottages, arm them-| walls. From this circumstance, I inferred 
selves, and mount their horses, in order to} that my host professed the Mahomedan reli- 
swell our ranks. | gion, which induced me to present him my 
About a couple of leagues distant from the | firman, when, like a true believer, he kissed 
shore, the valley considerably widened, and |it most reverently, evidently regarding me 
we caught a fine view of the lesser chain of| with high respect, as the possessor of a docu- 
the Caucassian Alps. Here we met a band/ ment so sacred as to have affixed to it the 
of Circassians, who informed us that the chief | seal of the spiritual chief of all the Osmanlis. 
of the Chipakoua tribe, to whom we were | However, his acquaintance with the ‘Turkish 
journeying, was absent with his sons, at a/| language was merely confined toa few phrases, 
general meeting of the confederate princes ; | and his knowledge of Islamism vague and im- 
but that his cousin, who resided some few | perfect. 
leagues further, would be most happy to re-|° Our refreshment was served in the Turkish 
ceive us. | style, consisting of a variety of dishes, sepa- 
We now took a bridle path through a dense | rately brought in, upon small round tables, 
rest, following the ascent of a rapid rivulet, | about half a foot high. There could not have 
which conducted us over a hill to another | been less than from twelve to fifteen. Many 
valley, called Dtchianogloti, watered by an| would have been much better had they been 
insignificant stream. ‘This valley was much | less seasoned. They were principally made 
, more diversified and romantic than that) from poultry, mutton, milk, honey, and fruits, 
ates gta through which we had passed, occasionally | with pastry. But ail my entreaties were un- 
Having, in my last, given you an account| forming into a tiny plain, and then into a|availing to induce our host to share the re- 
of my first impressions of the Circassian peo-| contracted gorge. It was, also, for the most | past with us; who, according to the custom 
ple, i shall now proceed to describe my route; | part, diligently cultivated, and, I was told by|of this people, remained in the room the 
and how delightful was every object to al the captain, thickly inhabited ; not, however, | whole of the time, in the most courteous 
traveller so long wearied with the monotonous | that there was a single human habitation | manner, anticipating every wish. 
steppes of Krim-Tartary ! The bracing winds visible, the Circassians having the custom of| During the repast, we were waited upon, in 
of the hills felt refreshing, and imparted ad-| concealing their dwellings by dense foliage, | addition to our host, by several female slaves. 
ditional vigour to the frame. The beautiful | in order to elude the observation of the enemy.|The drink was a species of mead, and the 
mountain scenery, in its endless forms, pre-| After travelling through this valley some|boza of the Tartars, made from millet, in 
sented all that could charm the eye and cheer | short distance, we passed into a third, called, | taste not unlike small beer. The bread was 
the spirits, Even the frequent shower, the|as near as I can write it, Neapkheupkhi.|a composition of wheat and maize, of excel- 
rolling cloud, and the hoarse thunder, were| Indeed, the whole country seemed to be | lent flavour; and, in the pilaff, which was not 
welcomed with pleasure. broken into a succession of mountains, glens, | to be despised, buckwheat formed a very good 
We were conducted through the lovely | gorges, and valleys. This led us to the resi- | substitute for rice. Of course, we had a pew- 
valley of Pchad, watered by a fertilising | dence of a Pchi-khan, or chief of the second|ter tray for a tablecloth, wooden bowls for 
river, of the same name. But, to describe} class, who received us most hospitably, and | glasses, poniards for carving knives, fingers 
the beauty of the scenery, and the fertility of| conducted us, with much courtesy, into his|for forks, and the palms of our hands for 
the country, would be only to repeat what I/ little dwelling. Here my host of companions | spoons: but all these inconveniences, common 
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The following extracts respecting a country, 
of which, comparatively, we have known but 
little, excepting that the inhabitants, the wo- 
men more especially, have long been famed 
for their personal attractions, wil), perhaps, 
serve as a little relief to the readers of “ The 
Friend,” from the general gravity of its pages, 


cer, Esq., author of “ Sketches of Germany 

and the Germans,” &c. It may be well to 

add, that Circassia lies between 43° 28’ and 
45° 25’, northern latitude, and 37° 10’ and 
42° 30’ eastern longitude ; is bounded on the 
west by the Black Sea, with an extent of 
coast from the Kouban to Mingrelia of nearly 
two hundred English miles; to the north and 
northeast it is separated from the territory of 
the Tchernemossky Cossacks by the Kouban; 
and to the south and southwest, from Min- 

relia by the highest chain of the Caucasus, 
oss to where the little river Salamache, or 

Burzuklu, empties its water into the Black 

Sea, and not far from Iskuria. 

Second excursion into the interior of Circas-| >, 
sia—general appearance of the Circassian 
territory—arrivdl at the residence of a Pchi- 
khan—his hospitality—domestic manners 
—mode of living—visits to a Circassian 





and, I assure you, I felt not a little pleasure, 
when the ceremony was over, to take a ram- 
ble through the grounds. 

The clustered dwellings of my host, which 
might be said to resemble a little hamlet, 
were pleasantly situated on a rising eminence, 


to the East, were to me but as a feather in| garment, made from camel or goat’s hair, 
the balance, compared with being obliged to|which enveloped the whole form. To this}symmetry of his athletic form and the frank. 
sit for an hour on a carpet, cross-legged ;| was added a muslin veil, and you cannot think} ness 
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young prince, who was remarkable for the 


sincerity €xpreased in his counte- 
how picturesque was the effect when viewed | nance, was introduced to me as the cousin of 
from a distance. The sanctum sanctorum,/| my host, the son of one of the Khapsoukhé 
in which were lodged the women and child-| chiefs, called Beitzroukou. His visit was for 
ren, in addition to being enclosed within a} the double purpose of arranging commercial 
wooden fence, was completely concealed from| relations with the captain for a supply of 
view by the thick foliage of groves of trees.| powder and salt, and inviting me to the resi- 


sloping down to the banks of a rivulet; and,|Here are also the sheds for the cattle; the | dence of his father, some twenty leagues dis- 
being surrounded by grounds, divided, with | remainder of the cots being either set apart|tant across the mountains. - Accordingly, the 


no little judgment, into gardens, orchards, 
paddocks, meadows, and corn fields, animated 
here and there with flocks of sheep and herds 
of cattle, altogether formed a very pretty 
picture. I could not but admire the judicious 
arrangement of the granary, supported on 
short stone pillars, each having attached, a 
few feet from the ground, a broad circular 
stone, hollowed in the centre, by means of 
which it effectually preserves the grain, not 
only from dampness, but from the attack of 
any vermin whatsoever. 

In this pastoral country, like that of the 
patriarchs of old, the riches of the Circas- 


sians consist in the number of their flocks | 


and herds, to which we may add their wives 
and children. Those of my host, Ghatkhe 
Atiokhai, were numerous, and remarkably 
fine, particularly the horses, the greatest at- 
tention being paid by every Circassian to 
their breed, which are highly esteemed in the 


for the reception of strangers, or inhabited | next morning we commenced our route long 
by the dependents of the chief. There might| before Aurora made her appearance; and, 
have been altogether about six or seven; the/even thus early, the family of my host had 
whole built of hurdles, plastered inside and/| breakfast prepared, similar to the repast I 
out, and neatly thatched with reeds and In-| have already described. 
dian corn leaves. Each cot contained two; A stranger in Circassia, who may be intro- 
rooms: the one with a large fire place in the | duced to the ladies of his host, is expected, 
centre, appropriated to cooking and domestic | through courtesy, to present them with some 
purposes, somewhat resembled that of an old | trifling articles for their wardrobe. Aware 
English farm-house, having pot-hooks and | of this custom, I provided myself, before leav- 
hangers, while the other answered the double | ing Trebizond, with a variety of trinkets, more 
purpose of a sitting-room and dormitory. A | showy than valuable, together with a plentiful 
chequered mat, of variegated colours, covered | supply of coloured and white muslin shawls, 
the floor ; and a divan surrounded three sides | pins, needles, German silver fire-boxes, &c. 
of the room: the only additional furniture be-| Several of which I presented, when takin 
ing a few small tables, about a foot in height, | my departure, to my host and his family. i 
and something resembling a chest of drawers;|need hardly say that they were objects of 
unless, indeed, we include the saddles, bridles, | universal admiration, and tended to elevate 
housings, and weapons, that hung suspended | me in no slight degree in the estimation of 
against the walls. the people. Here I also bade adieu for the 
Those occupied by the ladies of the chief-| present to my captain, whose friendly atten- 








neighbouring countries, Russia and Turkey ;|tain and their slaves, were furnished in a|tions I shall ever remember, and committed 


and | remarked, that the character with 
which the cattle were branded bore some re- 
semblance to the Grecian alphabet. 

During our rambles through the grounds, 
we found the wives and children of my host, 
with their slaves, employed at agricultural 
pursuits, or tending their flocks and herds. 
Some were engaged in reaping, others in 
milking the cows; and one fine-looking prin- 


similar manner; the only additional decora- | myself to the care of the young prince, and 
tion, I presume by way of ornament, were | his gullant troop. 

shelves loaded with glass, china, ard bright 
culinary utensils, made of brass, copper, or 
glazed pottery, intended more for show than 
use. There was also a grand display, hang- 
ing upon lines across the room, of the various THE INDIANS. 

specimens of female industry, such as em-|} At ananniversary meeting of the Methodist 
broidered napkins, handkerchiefs, veils, and| Missionary Society, held 21st ult. at New 


(To be continued.) 
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cess, with the force of an Amazon, was repair- | costly dresses, glittering with gold and silver. | York, some interesting particulars were given 
ing a wooden fence with a hatchet. Among|In one corner was a heap of mattresses, and | relative to the condition of the Indians under 
the children, there was a remarkable good-|in another pillows and coverlets covered with | their care. 
looking, curly-headed boy, and a girl, abou |a gay muslin quilt of various colours, but most} It seems they have ten establishments. 
eight or nine years of age, who seemed, in| studiously arranged, so as to show the endsof| 1st. The Wyandot, state of Ohio, where 
an especial degree, to possess the affection of | each, which were decked with satin, sprigged | there are two hundred and thirty native mem- 
the father. I was just in the act of extolling | with gold and silver; and it is but justice to| bers of the methodist episcopal society, and a 
the beauty of the children, when I was for-|the fair dames to say, that every thing was| school with thirty scholars. 2d. Huron, em- 
tunately checked in time by the captain; for | kept remarkably clean and neat. bracing only twelve native members. 3d. 
though, in Europe, you win the heart of a| Of every part of the dwelling of this primi- | Oneida, state of New York, one hundred and 
parent by praising his offspring; yet here,|tive people, the little verandah, in fine wea-|twenty members, and a school with ninety 
for the same compliment, you are accused of | ther, is the greatest favourite; this is gene-|scholars. 4th. The Oneida and Menominee, 
intending to extend over them the malign| rally furnished with a mat and a bench for ajeighty members, in the neighbourhood of 
influence of the evil eye. divan. Here the visiter is regaled ; here the | Green Bay. 5th. Indians of the “ far west,” 
The — were not inappropriately | improvisatore chants the warlike songs of his} —the Winnebagoes, the Sioux, and the Chip- 
named the “ Look of a Lion,” and the “ Speed | nation; the story-teller relates the traditionary | pewas. Of these about one hundred and 
of a Deer,” for the one was playing with the | tale. Its cool shade offers an agreeable retreat | thirty children are now receiving education, 
half-wild horses as if they were kittens, while | from the burning sun, for taking the noon-day | and a great desire is manifested by many of 
the fair young princess displayed the utmost | siesta, or for indulging in the delights of the|the adults for Christian instruction. This 
agility in driving her refractory charge of | darling tchibouque. establishment comprehends, also, St. Peter’s, 
goats, cows, and buffaloes, to water. It was beneath the shade of that of my|Crow-wing, and Ottawa lake. 6th. Iilinois. 
The women of Circassia are not, as in|hospitable host, towards the close of the|7th. Arkansas, including a portion of the 
other parts of the East, completely confined | evening, while sipping our coffee and smoking | Cherokee, Creek, and Choctaw nations. Here 
to the harem, nor are they altogether obliged | our tchibouques, in company with him and/are nine hundred and sixty members, and 
to conceal their features with the veil from|his wives, the fair princesses, Nazeek andjeight schools. 8th. Holstein, where, within 
the observation of the stranger, that article | Djanteen, who whiffed theirs with as much| the past year, one hundred and twenty of the 
of dress being worn more as a shelter from} gusto as a German student, that a young|natives have joined the methodist society. 
the sun, when taking the aiz, and, in-doors, as| warrior arrived, at the head of a train of|One of the missionaries at this station is @ 
a graceful form of head dress. The wives| young men about his own age, all well armed | Cherokee, named Coeeloohee, an eminently 
of my host were habited in a species of white|and mounted upon splendid horses. TThe/useful man. 9th. Missouri, five hundred 
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members, eighty children at the schools. 
10th. Oregon, over the Rocky Mountains. 
This is considered one of the most interest- 
ing fields of labour among the natives. The 
distance is so great that intelligence is not 
often received. The last accounts were very 

tifying. Here is a good native school. 
This mission consists of twenty-three, in- 
cluding minors, and embraces four missiona- 
ries, one male and four female teachers, a 
physician, and mechanics. 

Thomas Johnson, a missionary among the 
Shawnees,—who has the superintendence 
of those who have gone west of the Missouri, 

ave a sketch of the present condition of the 
ndians, their character, and prospects. From 
documentary evidence it appears there are 
within the jurisdiction of the United States 
$25,000 Indians, divided into forty-seven dif- 
ferent tribes,—all on this side of the Rocky 
Mountains. On the other side it is supposed 
there are as many more, without including 
those within the bounds of the Spanish terri- 
tory. There is a crisis approaching in this 
country relative to the Indians. A new course 
must be pursued towards them. They are 
cast off from their former means of support ; 
they are driven to look for some other. “ We 
have been with them,” said the speaker, “ in 
their former homes, and we are now going 
with them to their present abode.” 

About seven years ago, Thomas Johnson 
first extended his labours to those Indians far 
beyond the limits of the United States, who 
had never yet heard the glad tidings of the 
gospel, At his first interview they were un- 
willing to give up the traditions of their fa- 
thers, and for some time after did not appear 
anxious to try “the new way.” At length 
his efforts appeared to produce some effect 
upon an aged chief. He said it was the first 
time he had ever heard such news. A coun- 
cil was called, and after many speeches and 
much consultation it was agreed to permit a 
missionary establishment among them—the 
eighth in the summary given above. The 
old chief died in the profession of Christianity, 
upwards of seventy years of age. A few days 
before his departure, he called his five sons 
around him; four were Christians and the 
fifth was the prodigal. He first addressed 
the four :—* My sons, I am about to leave 
you. I wish you to contend for the faith you 
profess. Lose your lives in the good cause, 
if it be necessary, but never deny your God.” 
The eldest son he now called to him, took 
both hands in his, and said :—* My son, I am 
about to die: forsake your sins and turn to 
God. I shall soon leave you; remember the 
last words I address you;” and while thus 
engaged, with the hands of his son fast held 
in his, the messenger of death took him home 
to his eternal reward. 

T. Johnson, on closing his remarks, intro- 
duced a Shawnee, named Makela, or Bouche- 
man, as he is now called. He is reported to 
have spoken for about fifteen minutes, very 
eloquently, in his native language, to the fol. 
lowing effect : 

“My brothers and sisters, since I have 
been sitting here, I felt I wanted to talk a 
little about the Indians. 





dians are few in number. I do not know 
whether this is the case or not. 


the sun know that there are a great many 
Indians, but I do not know whether that is 
the belief with the people here. 

“These Indians are very poor—nothing to 
help them. Some of them have no clothing 
—they are almost naked. 

“Some of them are very poor, very little 
to eat, nothing but roots—these are the In- 
dians that live toward the setting of the sun. 

‘* Brothers, some of those Indians that are 
in this condition are almost in a starving 
state; the roots they pick up in the summer 
are gone before the spring comes. 

* The cause for this distress is that no one 
has gone to tell them how to get a living by 
the work of their own hands. 

“This is the reason that we want some 
persons to go to our people, and tell them 
what they must do to be industrious, and the 
right way to be saved from their sins. There 
are a great many among them who never 
heard the way of salvation—they never heard 
the sound of the gospel. 

“ Brothers, these are the reasons why the 
Indians are so bad, and so wicked. I know 
them—I have been long with them—I know 
how they live. 

“Tt will be but a very few years before 
the buffalo are all eaten up, and if no one 
cares for the poor Indians, and points them 
to industry, they will die and pass from the 
face of the earth. 

“ Brothers, I know of but one way that 
comes to my mind, to save this people; that 
is, to have a large school built for them, 
where they can come themselves and their 
children. Let the large school be in the 
midst of them. This is the only way to pro- 
vide for, and save those Indians. 

“ Brothers, build us this school, and we 
shall not then call upon you for so much 
money to send white missionaries; we shall 
teach our young men, and God will prepare 
them to preach to us. This, brothers, will 
be the best way to save the poor Indians. 

* Once I was wild like the worst of them, 
until I heard of the Saviour—until I heard 
he was able to save me; I then felt I was a 
sinner—I felt I was a very great sinner. 

“ My brothers, Jesus Christ is strong; he 
is able to save poor sinners; he is able and 
willing to save them from their sins. After 
he blessed me, I felt in my heart like I would 
believe on him as long as I lived, because I 
love Jesus. He is the Master and Governor 
of all Christians. 

“My brothers, I want to know how you 
feel in your hearts this evening about send- 
ing the gospel to those poor Indians toward 
the setting of the sun. 

“T know that all Christians love the In- 
dians ; I know that all Christians want to 
send the gospel all over the world. 

“ My brothers, I feel in my heart that I 
love Jesus Christ, I pity the state of the poor 
Indian, and that is the reason that I have 
come this great way from my home. I feel 
| the Spirit of God moving my heart to come 





* May be there are some that think the In-| and tal 












k to the white people to send the gos- 
pel to the poor Indian. 
“This is the reason I have come this great 


“ All those that live toward the setting of|distance—that I have left my children and 


my friends. I have given them into the 
hands of God, who will take care of them. 

“My friends, Jesus Christ has a powerful 
mterest, when he lives in the heart of any 
one. I want him always in my heart, that I 
may be able to do his will. 

‘* My friends, I have felt glad in my heart 
since I have been in this city. I am happy 
to find a disposition to send the gospel to the 
Indians. 

“ Brothers, this is all I have to say to 
you.” —Abstract N. Y. Commercial. 


Emancipation in the West Indies. 


From a six months’ Tour in Antigua, Barbadoes, and Jamaica, 
eg year 1837, by James A. Thome, and J. Horace Kim- 
i. 


ANTIGUA. 


(Continued from page 278.) 
VISIT TO GREEN CASTLE. 


According to a previous engagement, a 
merchant of St. John’s, a member of the as- 
sembly, called and took us in his carriage to 
Green Castle estate. 

Green Castle lies about three miles south- 
east from St. John’s. It contains 940 acres, 
and is finely situated, both for appearance 
and cultivation. The dwelling house stands 
on a rocky cliff, overlooking the estate, and 
commanding a wide view of the island. In 
one direction spreads a valley, interspersed 
with fields of sugar-cane and provisions. In 
another direction stretches a range of hills, 
with their sides clad in culture, and their tops 
covered with clouds. At the base of the rock 
are the sugar houses. On a neighbouring 
upland lies the negro village, in the rear of 
which are the provision grounds. Samuel 
Barnard, Esq., the manager, received us 
kindly. He said that he had been on the 
island forty-four years, most of the time en- 
gaged in the management of estates. He is 
now the manager of two estates, and the at- 
torney for six, and has lately purchased an 
estate himself. Mr. B. is now an aged man, 
grown old in the practice of slave holding. 
He has survived the wreck of slavery, and 
now stripped of a tyrant’s power, he still lives 
among the people, who were lately his slaves, 
and manages an estate which was once his 
empire. The testimony of such a man is 
invaluable. Hear him: 

1. Mr. B. said, that the negroes through- 
out the island were very peaceable when they 
recqjved their freedom. ‘They made no dis- 
turbance nor riot. 

2. He said he had found no difficulty in 
getting his people to work after they received 
their freedom. Some estates had suffered for 
a short time; there was a pretty general 
fluctuation for a month or two, the people 
leaving one estate and going to another. But 
this, said Mr. B., was chargeable to the folly 
of the planters, who overbid each other in 
order to secure the best hands and enough of 
them. The negroes had a strong attachment 
to their homes, and they would rarely abandon 
them unless harshly treated. 
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3. He said, there were inconveniences at- 
tending the present system, but they were in- 
comparably less than those connected with 
slavery. 

4. He thought that the assembly acted 
very wisely in rejecting the apprenticeship. 
The endless trouble, anxiety and altercations, 
connected with the apprenticeship system, 
had thus been avoided. ‘The gentleman who 
accompanied us, concurred in condemning the 
apprenticeship system. He considered it ab- 


| 


ir 
| 


unanimously—every child holding up its right 
hand in token of assent. 

After the resolutions and other business 
were despatched, the children listened to 
several addresses from the gentlemen pre- 
sent. The little ones kept very good order, 
and gave close attention to what was said. 

he last speaker was a member of the as- 
sembly. He said that his presence there was 
quite accidental ; but that he had been amply 
repaid for coming by witnessing the godly 


surd. It took the chains partly from off the | work in which this juvenile society was en- 


slave, and fastened them on the master, and 
enslaved them both. 
power of compelling labour, and it supplied 
to the former no incentive to industry. 


On several other points the manager ex-| ‘Tibutor to its funds. 
pressed his views with the same freedom. | 


He was opposed to the measures which many | 
had adopted for further securing the benefits 


of emancipation. Thought they were well | 


meant, but mistaken in policy. He referred 
particularly to the system of education which 
now prevailed. He thought that the educa- | 
tion of the emancipated negroes should com- 
bine industry with study even in childhood, 
so as not to disqualify the taught for culti- 
vating the ground. It will be readily seen 
that this prejudice against education, evi- 
dently the remains of his attachment to 
slavery, gives additional weight to his testi-| 
mony. 

The mansion on the rock (which from its 
elevated and almost inaccessible position, and 
from the rich shrubbery in perpetual foliage | 
surrounding it, very fitly takes the name of) 
Green Castle) is memorable as§ the scene of | 
the murder of the present proprietor’s grand- 
father. He refused to give his slaves holi- 
day on a particular occasion. They came | 
several times in a body and asked for the | 
holiday, but he obstinately refused to grant | 
it. They rushed into his bed-room, fell upon 
him with their hoes, and killed him. 


Shortly after breakfast, we left Green| 
Castle, and returned to St. John’s. We had | 
the day before received a polite note from a 
coloured lady, inviting us to attend the anni- | 
versary of the “ Juvenile Association,” at 
eleven o’clock. We found about forty co- | 
loured children assembled at a private house; | 


It withdrew from ihe | 


| was organised in 1815. The 


| visit. 





by far the greater number of whom were) 
girls. There were two or three white child- | 
ren among them. The ages of these juvenile | 
philanthropists varied from four to fourteen. | 
Three of the Wesleyan missionaries were | 
present. After singing and prayer, the object | 
of the association was stated, which was to 
raise money by sewing, soliciting contfibu- 
tions and otherwise, for charitable purposes. 
The annual report was read, from which it 
appeared that this was the twenty-first anni: | 
versary of the society. It appeared from the | 
treasurer’s report, that nearly £60 currency | 
(or about $150) had been received and dis- 
bursed during the year. More than one hun- | 
dred dollars had been given toward the erec- 
tion of the new Wesleyan chapel in St. John’s. 
Several resolutions were presented by little 


gaged. As there was a male branch associa- 
tion about to be organized, he begged the 
privilege of enrolling his name as an honorary 
member, and promised to be a constant con- 
He concluded by say- 
ing, that though he had not before enjoyed 
the happiness of attending their anniversaries, 


|he should never again fail to be present (with 


the permission of their worthy patroness) at 
the future meetings of this most interesting 
society. We give the substance of this ad- 
dress, as one of the signs of the times. The 
speaker was a wealthy merchant of St. John’s. 

The patroness of this society gave us a 
short history of its origin and progress. It 
Jirst proposal 
came from a few little coloured girls, who, 
after hearing a sermon on the blessedness of 
doing good, wanted to know whether they 
might not have a society for raising money 
to give to the poor. 

This Juvenile Association has, since its 
organization, raised the sum of fourteen hun- 
dred dollars! the whole of which has been 
applied to charitable purposes, some to feed- 
ing and clothing the poor, some to the sick, 
some to missionary societies, &c. Even this 
little association has experienced a great im- 
pulse from the free system. From a table of 
the annual receipts since 1815, we found that 
the amount raised the two last years, is nearly 
equal to that received during any three years 


before. 


DR. DANIELL~—-WEATHERILL ESTATE. 


On our return from Thibou Jarvis’s estate, 
we called at Weatherill’s; but the manager, 
Dr. Daniell, not being at home, we left our 
names with an intimation of the object of our 
Dr. D. called soon after at our lodg- 
ings, and expressed his regret that he was 
absent when we called. As authority, the 
doctor is unquestionable. Before retiring 
from the practice of medicine, he stood at the 
head of his profession in the island. He is 
now a member of the council, is proprietor 
of an estate, manager of another, and attorney 
for six. He has long been a resident of the 
island, and is thoroughly acquainted with its 
internal policy. Being a prominent member 
of one branch of the body which gave imme- 
diate emancipation to the slaves, his testi- 
mony is entitled to great weight. 

The fact that such men cathy. D., but yes- 
terday large slaveholders, and still holding 
high civil and political stations, should most 
cheerfully facilitate our anti-slavery investi- 
gations, manifesting a solicitude to furnish us 


misses, expressive of gratitude to God for| with all the information in their power, is of 
continued blessings, é&c., which were adopted | itself the highest eulogy of the new system. 


The testimony of Dr. D. will be found mainly 
in a subsequent part of the work. We state, 
in passing, a few incidentals. The doctor was 
satisfied that immediate emancipation was 
better policy than a temporary apprentice- 
ship, which had no tendency to prepare the 
people for freedom. The apprenticeship was 
a middle state—kept the negroes in suspense 
—vexed and harassed them—fed them on a 
starved hope ; and therefore they would not 
be so likely, when they ultimately obtained 
freedom, to feel grateful and conduct them- 
selves properly. The reflection that they had 
been cheated out of their liberty for six years 
would sour their minds. The planters in An- 
tigua, by giving immediate freedom, had se- 
cured the attachment of their people. 

Dr. D. had much to say about the drought. 
He did not expect to make more than two 
thirds of his average crop; but he assured 
us that this was owing solely to the want of 
rain. There had been no deficiency of labour. 
The crops were in, in season, throughout the 
island, and the estates were never under bet- 
ter cultivation than at the present time. No- 
thing was wanting but RAIN—RAIN. 

He said that the West India planters were 
very anxious to retain the services of the 
negro population. The doctor informed us 
that the negroes on the estates were fre- 
quently disposed to have their children learn 
some trade, on account of a strong aversion 
to sugar cultivation, having always associated 
it with slavery. 

Dr. D. made some enquiries as to the ex- 
tent of slavery in the United States, and what 
was doing for its abolition. He thought that 
emancipation in our country would not be the 
result of a slow process. The anti-slavery 
feeling of the civilized world had become too 
strong to wait for a long course of “‘ prepara- 
tions” and “ ameliorations.” And _ besides, 
continued he, “the arbitrary control of a 
master can never be a preparation for free- 
dom ;—sound and wholesome legal restraints 
are the only preparative.” 

The doctor also spoke of the absurdity and 
wickedness of the caste of colour which pre- 
vailed in the United States. It was the off- 
spring of slavery, and it must disappear when 
slavery is abolished. 


CONVERSATION WITH A NEGRO. 


We had a conversation one morning with 
a boatman, while he was rowing us across 
the harbour of St. John’s. He was a young 
negro man. Said he was a slave until eman- 
cipation. We enquired whether he heard 
any thing about emancipation before it took 
place. He said yes—the slaves heard of it, 
but it was talked about so long that many of 
them lost all believement in it, got tired wait- 
ing, and bought their freedom; but he had 
more patience, and got his for nothing. We 
enquired of him, what the negroes did on the 
Ist of August, 1834. He said they all went 
to church and chapel. “There was more 
religious on dat day dan you could tink of.” 
Speaking of the law, he said it was his friend. 
If there was no law to take his part, a man, 
who was stronger than he, might step up and 
knock him down. But now no one dare do 










so; all were afraid of the law,—the law 
would never hurt any body who behaved 
well; but a master would slash a fellow let 
himedo his best. 


VISIT TO NEWFIELD. 


Drove out to Newfield, a Moravian station, 
situated about eight miles from St. John’s. 
Mr. Morrish is the missionary at that station. 
As missionary he has under his charge two 
thousand people. According to a custom in 
the Moravian church, every individual of the 
two thousand is required to visit the preacher 
once a month, unless unavoidably prevented. 
Connected with the station is a day school 
for children, and a night school for adults 
twice each week. 

We looked in upon the day school, and 
found one hundred and fifteen children. The 
teacher and assistant were coloured persons. 
Mr. M. superintends. He was just dismissing 
the school, by singing and prayer, and the 
children marched out to the music of one of 
their little songs. During the afternoon, Mr. 
Farley, manager of a neighbouring estate, 
(Lavicount’s,) called on us. He spoke of the 
drought—said he had been thirty-five years 
in the island, yet never knew so long a sea- 
son of dry weather. He said that the failure 
in the crops, was not in the least degree 
chargeable upon the emancipated negroes ; 
that the cultivation was in as fine a condition 
as ever it was. 

Mr. F. stated that marriages were increas- 
ing, and the parties were growing more faith- 
ful in their connubial reiations,—spoke of the 


THE FRIEND. 


their right arm or their right side, and they 
had scarcely mastered that secret, after re- 
peated showing. We were astonished to ob- 
serve, that when Mr. M. asked them to point to 
their cheeks, they laid their finger upon their 
chins. They were much pleased with the 
evolutions of a dumb clock, which Mr. M. 
exhibited, but none of them could tell the 
time of day by it. Such is a specimen of the 
intelligence of the Antigua negroes. Mr. M. 
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Town is going so fast to decay, that the whole 
se Seg amounts to only a small number. 
t was, however, a satisfaction to have this 
meeting with them. I had been impressed 
with a belief that we should be with them to- 
day ; but when on the seventh the wind was 
contrary, and we made little progress, I was 
ready to think it was but from the activity of 
my own imagination. 
28th 12th mo. Calm. Off Twenty-day 





told us that they were a pretty fair sample of| Island in the evening. A westerly breeze 


the country negroes generally. It surely 
cannot be said that they were uncommonly 
well prepared for freedom, yet with all their 
ignorance, and with the merest infantile state 
of intellect, they prove the peaceable subjects 
of law. Mr. M. says that they have a great 
desire to learn, which indeed is manifest from 
their coming such distances, after working in 
the field all day. The school which they at- 
tend has been established since the abolition 
of slavery. Before that, they were excluded 
from all such privileges. 

The next morning, we visited the day 
school. When we entered, Mr. M. told the 
children, that we “lived in a country where 
there were a great many slaves, and that we 
were trying to get the slaves there set free.” 

The school was opened with singing and 
prayer. The children knelt and repeated the 
Lord’s Prayer after Mr. M. They then 
formed into a line and marched around the 


| room, singing and keeping the step. A tiny 


little one, just beginning to walk, occasionally 
straggled out of the line. The next child, 
not a little displeased with such disorderly 


tranquillity of the late Christmas holidays.} movements, repeatedly seized the straggler 


They ended Tuesday evening, and his people | 


were all in the field at work on Wednesday 
morning—there were no stragglers. Being 
asked to specify the chief advantages of the 
new system over slavery, he stated at once 
the following things: 1st. It (free labour) is 








by the frock and pulled her into the ranks; 
but finally despaired of reducing her to sub- 
ofdination. When the children had taken 
their seats, Mr. M., at our request, asked all 
those who were free before August, 1834, to 
rise. Only one girl arose, and she was in no 


less expensive. 2d. It costs a planter far less| way distinguishable from a white child. The 


trouble to manage free labourers, than it did | first exercise, was an examination of a passage 
to manage slaves. Mr. F. mentioned par-|of Scripture. The children were then ques- 
ticularly the dispensing with the whip, as aj tioned on the simple rules of addition and 
great relief to the masters! 3d. Emancipa-| subtraction, and their answers were prompt 
tion had rid the proprietor of a species of} and accurate. 

“ property” which was very precarious, liable | 
to be destroyed by death, or depreciated by | 
disease. 4th. It had removed all danger of | 
insurrection, conflagration, and conspiracies. 
These things hung like a cloud over the island | 
during slavery, but they were now completely 
dissipated. 


(To be continued.) 


Extracts from the Letters of James Back- 


Van Dieman’s Land, and New South 
| Wales. 
| ington Walker. 


ADULT SCHOOL. (Continued from page 279.) 


In the evening, Mr. Morrish’s adult school 
for women was held; the school for males is} 
held on a different evening. About thirty 
women assembled from different estates— | 
some walking several miles. The greater 
part were young women, though some were 


VISIT TO FLINDER’S ISLAND AND THE IN- 
TERIOR. 





were just beginning to read. All were taught | 
upon the infant school plan. They had just 
begun to learn something about figures, and 
it was no small effort to add 4 and 2 together. 
They were incredibly ignorant about the 
simplest matters. When they first came to 


the school, they could not tell which was 





jen 
| Bay people, who are the most advanced in 


house, now engaged in a religious visit to 


Accompanied by George Wash-| 


22nd 12th mo. (First day.) A favourable 
breeze sprang up, and brought us to George 
Town by about half past ten o’clock this) A. McLachland, who had rendered himself 
old enough to need spectacles. Most of them| morning. On our arrival we made arrange- 
ments to hold a meeting at five o’clock in the | aborigines. 
evening with the inhabitants, and occupied the 
morning in giving notice to such persons as 
were not at their place of worship, which is 
very thinly attended, except by persons who 
have no opportunity of staying away. Most 
of the people attended our meeting. George | departure. Poor creatures! The more per- 


sprang up before sun set. My mind has 
been under great exercise for the last two 
days, from a strong sense of temptation, and 
of the danger of falling away. The mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus is the ground of my 
hope, and my prayer is, that he may cut the 
thread of my life rather than permit me to 
bring dishonour upon his holy cause. Still 
I feel an appalling sense of my own weakness 
and danger ; for though the spirit is willing 
the flesh is weak—truly there is a necessity 
to watch and pray, that I enter not into temp- 
tation. May I trust in the Lord for strength, 
and may his strength be made perfect in my 
weakness, and He alone have the glory. So 
far as I can discover I am in my right place, 
and the Lord has been pleased in great mercy 
to confirm this feeling, by some precious and 
clearly perceptible intimations of his Spirit. 
Oh that He may reign over all in me, then all 
will be clear. 

29th 12th mo. (First day.) The westerly 
wind increased to a gale last night. Ap- 
proaching the Fourneaux Islands in the dark, 
we laid too fora short time. It is a great 
advantage to us, days being at the longest. 
At an early hour we were favoured to come 
to anchor again under Green Island, the wind 
being too boisterous to admit of our going on 
the settlement at Flinder’s, or of our muster- 
ing the seamen on board. 

3lst 12th mo. We looked round the set- 
tlement to observe its improvement. A few 
of the huts are now floored with bricks, which 
makes them much more easy to keep clean. 
with their white washed walls they look very 
These are occupied by the Oyster 


civilization. 

6th Ist mo. 1834. Having, through the 
divine blessing, been enabled to effect a re- 
conciliation between the commandant and 
missionary, we hope time, and an increase of 
care, on the part of the latter more especially, 
may produce harmony among them. The 
| present surgeon of the establishment, James 
Allen, from Newton Stewart, Tyrone, Ireland, 
who is a young man of talent, and appears to 
| possess a peaceable disposition, will, we hope, 
| be a means of bringing about a better feeling 
j among the officers. It is to us a great satis- 
faction to see such an individual succeed to 








|so useful in promoting the civilization of the 
Our work here appearing to be 
|finished, we again left the settlement this 
evening. The cutter coming from Green 
Island enabled us to get on board convenient- 
ly. A large number of the blacks accom- 
panied us to the shore when we took our 











sons are among them, the more they must 





28th 2nd mo. We walked to Green Ponds, | from the upper part of Jerusalem, we made 
become attached to them, from their kind-jand arranged with Dr. Garringe, who is a| our way across “ the Tiers” to Green Ponds: 
ness, affectionateness, and cheerfulness. medical man, and one of the Episcopal Cate-| part of the way was very steep, the whole of 

12th 1st mo. (First day.) A gentle and|chists, for the use of the chapel on first day. |it a trackless forest. We crossed sevéral 
favourable beeeze this morning urged us on| After dining with him, he accompanied us to| deep gullies in our descent, and in five hours 
our course. About noon we passed through | call upon a respectable family, amongst whom |and a half from leaving Jerusalem, emerged 
Schooten’s Passage into Oyster Bay. The| there is the appearance of religious thought-| from among the hills, close to the house of 
breeze increasing bore us much down on one | fulness. Their aunt, an aged woman, de-|an elderly man, by whom we were courteously 
side, as it propelled us across the bay to|clining under paralytic disease, who has been| received, and invited to lodge. This person 
Kelvedon, where our friend Francis Cotton,| remarkable for steady piety, on being en-| was a prisoner, who came out with Governor 
with his family, waited our arrival, and wel-| quired of as to how she was, replied, “ Very|Collins. Being an industrious man, and of 
comed us on the beach. We gladly took | happy in body and mind.” How encouraging | more sober habits than many of his cotémpo- 
leave of R. H. Davies and the Shamrock,|is the calm sunshine of the close of day in| raries, he has prospered greatly since he be- 
being conveyed on shore by the intrepid John | such persons ! came free : he is now possessed of five thou- 
Thorneloe and four good seamen, ina whale; 4th 3rd mo. G. W. Walker lodged last|sand acres of land, capable of maintaining 
boat, which bore us safely through the surf|night at Henry Thrupp’s, and myself at P.| two thousand sheep, and some horned cattle. 
that the high wind had raised. Thus,| Murdock’s. At each of these places we had | He has taught himself to read and write, and 
through the mercy of our heavenly Father, | much conversation on religious topics. In|his Bible has the appearance of being well 
this tedious voyage is terminated. May | the morning we proceeded along the course|read. He comes from the vicinity of Mony- 
thankfulness cover our minds in the remem-|of the Jordan to the Black Bush, passing the| ash, in Derbyshire. His wife was also a 
brance of our deliverances, and if any good|houses and enclosures of several settlers.| prisoner. She prepared us tea, and waited 
has been effected, may the glory be given) This vale, with its boundary of hills, reminds|on us very kindly. ‘They are both far ad- 





unto the Lord: for “ Not unto us, not unto 
us, but unto thy name, O Lord, belongeth 
glory.” 

Though very sensible of exhaustion from 
the voyage, (during the last thirty-six hours 


of which I drank nothing but a giass of toast | 


water, which my stomach instantly rejected, 
and I had drunk very little for several days 
before,) and though feeling in e considerable 
degree the excitement of landing, it was a 
great comfort to sit down with the family at 
Kelvedon, at their evening reading. 

23d 1st mo. A week day meeting for 
worship was held. It was a season of some 


us to see Dr. Storey giving up to his religious 


me of Bilsdale, in Yorkshire; but it is a 
|much milder climate than England, though 
| liable to occasional summer frosts. 

At the Black Bush several young men, 
who emigrated from Birmingham, opened a 
store, which has paid them well. They 
erected a house, in which they are residing, 
though it has yet only shutters to close the 
places intended for windows. In the evening 
we collected the establishment, and some of 
their neighbours, and had a religious oppor- 
tunity with them. An adjacent settler, who 





vanced in years. Two of his nephews have 
come out: one of them is married and settled 
at Bagdad ; the other, and two of his nephews, 
live with the aged pair. 

16th 3rd mo. (First day.) I had some 
satisfactory conversation with William, the 
eldest son of John Espie, on our way to a 
meeting, this morning, at the foot of Consti- 
tution Hill, at which some of the settlers in 
the upper part of Bagdad, and the prisoners 





from three road parties were present, the lat- 
ter upwards of two hundred in number. This 


|appears to be a very decent man, was one of | meeting was a relieving one. G. W. Walker 
the congregation. He was formerly a pri-|took part in the religious labour, as he has 
renewal of strength. It is a great comfort to| soner, having been transported for seven years| also done on some other occasions of late. 


| for a very trifling offence. 


After dinner we walked seven miles to 


convictions: he now acknow:edges himself; 12th 3rd mo. F. 8. continues successfully | Brighton, a place once designed to have been 
conscientiously convinced of the principles of | to prosecute the improvement of his property, | the capital of the island, but on which only a 


Friends. In one of his communications with | and also to advance in religious knowledge. | very few houses have been erected, on ac- 


the head of the commissariat department, he 
has stated, one of the terms on which only he 


We had much interesting conversation on/count of the inconvenience of the situation. 


eee of eternal importance, and had a reli-| Here, in a room used as a chapel, attached 


is willing to continue in office as a commis-| gious interview with the immediate family,|to the government store, we met the people 
sariat store-keeper, to be an exemption from | after which we proceeded on our way to|of the neighbourhood and another road party. 
the use of oaths. Jerusalem, ten miles further up the Coal|There was a good feeling prevalent in this 

26th Ist mo. (First day.) We assembled| River. There are a few settlers at each of| meeting also. We returned home with 
twice with the large family of Adam and| its extremities. At one of them there is a| Nathan Elliott, with whom and his wife, and 
John Amos, and a few other individuals. In| public house, kept by a decent man named} Charles Franks of Green Ponds, who hap- 
the morning I had much to communicate ;| Drummond, who received us courteously ;| pened to come in, we had much conversation 





but in the evening it did not seem my place 
to break silence, except by a short remark. 
A comfortable solemnity prevailed. 

26th 2nd mo. We proceeded over some 
fine sheep hills to John B.’s, and had a reli- 
gious opportunity in the evening with his 
large establishment. He is a prosperous 
settler, located in a pleasant vale, surrounded 
by fine thinly-wooded sheep hills: his terri- 
tory includes five thousand acres, that on an 


average will maintain about two sheep to) 


three acres: it has the benefit of a few springs 
that supply water this dry season; and it ex- 
tends to the Black Marsh, upon Jordan, which 
is now a chain of large deep holes. He in- 
sures his wool this season at £2,500, but it 
is not all grown on his own property. He 
has introduced the common pheasant upon 
his estate; and in order to preserve them, 
has encouraged his men to destroy the native 
cats by giving them eight pence a skin: at 
one time they brought him six hundred skins. 


and for his love to the cause in which we are|on religious subjects, and on the views of 
engaged, offered us such refreshment as his | Friends. 
house afforded, free of expense. Wehelda} 17th 3rd mo. We parted from N. Elliott 
meeting in a hut on his premises, with some|and his wife, and proceeded to the invalid 
of his establishment, and a number of pri-| road party, under the charge of Dr. Winter- 
soners in the public works, who are at pre-|botham. At our request he mustered the 
sent employed in building a jail here. We/men, and we had a religious interview with 
returned to Andrew Tolmey’s, where we had|them. Though these are halt and maimed 
a religious interview with the family and ser-| through dissipation, and many of them grown 
vants. None of their neighbours joined|old in sin, there was a remarkable sense of 
them, though we called to invite them;|Divine influence overspreading our minds 
they are all poor ignorant Roman Catholics. | whilst assembled with them. We went along 
A. T. was in Hobart Town: his wife’s mind|the north bank of the Derwent, from this 
seemed open to receive religious counsel. Aj station to New Norfolk. Coming opposite 
| prisoner, who acts as schoolmaster and house|to John Terry’s, they put their boat across 
|servant in this family, was very attentive to| for us, and we spent the evening under their 
us. He left Macquarie Harbour before our| hospitable roof. Their mi!l is now working 
visit there; but seemed to have become in-| night and day, to supply persons with flour ; 
terested about us, from the report of his fellow | most of the mills to the northward and west- 
prisoners, who received our labours with| ward being stopped for want of water. Many 
thankfulness. families have to send their corn more than 
13th 3rd mo. Taking a westerly direction | fifty miles to grind. J. Terry’s mill is turned 
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by a streamlet from the mountains tributary 


to the Derwent. The fall accommodates 
three water-wheels one above another: when 
finished two of them are to be employed in 
grinding. , 

19th 3rd mo. Notice of a meeting to or- 
ganise a Temperance Society, to be held on 
sixth day, was sent round the neighbourhood 
through the medium of the constables, by 
order of the police magistrate. In the after- 
noon we had a meeting in the hospital with 
the patients and prisoners in the public works : 
a few other persons also attended. Most of 
the congregation stood, the room being inca- 
pable of containing them if seated. This 
was to me a relieving meeting, I felt empty 


the room; but looked to the Lord for help to 
do his holy will. A feeling of solemnity 
came over my mind, and under it I was 
enabled to extend the gospel message to sin- 


a 
“ 


THE FRIEND. 


and operations of nature, should be rigorously 
investigated before they are admitted; and 
hence we find that naturalists have been 
compelled to discard, as untenable, all such 
doctrines as equivocal generation, or sponta- 
neous production, and the transmutation of 
plants and metals. Many errors of opinion 
have originated, no doubt, from our proneness 
to consider successive phenomena as connected 
with each other by the relations of cause and 
effect—when they have been entirely distinct 
—and their association altogether incidental. 
This I take to be the fact, in the supposed 
case of the transmutation of plants. When 
we see one kind of plant growing up, in 
places where we had every reason to expect 


but certainly not very philosophical—-to 
imagine that the expected plant has been 
transmuted, or changed, into the one which 
we find actually growing. The manner in 


ners, to repent and believe in Jesus for the | which crops of different plants succeed each 
remission of sins; that through Him they | other, is very remarkable—nor do we yet 
might receive the washing of regeneration | thoroughly comprehend the economy of na- 
and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, to enable |ture in the distribution of seeds, and the 


of all qualification to labour till after entering Eas kind, it is perhaps natural enough— 


them to work righteousness in the sight of 
God. They were referred to the conviction 
of sin in their own minds, as the drawings of 
the Father, seeking to lead them to repent- 
ance and faith in Christ; in order to bring 
them daily to wait and pray for an increased 
measure of the help of the Holy Spirit, to 
enable them to walk before God and be per- 
fect. 

20th 3rd mo. I spent a little time at the 
bed-side of a man in the hospital, who had 
expressed a wish to see me. He was ina 
deplorable state, brought on by early insta- 
bility. According to his own account, he 
had often called on the Lord in the time of 
trouble, and again forgotten Him when his 
trouble ceased ; now, when racked with pain, 
and without hope of being raised up, he often 
feared he was too great a sinner to be par- 
doned. I entreated him to cherish the feeling 
of condemnation for sin—to wait on the Lord 
in the way of his judgments, and to seek a 
true repentance and unfeigned faith in Christ, 
“who bore our sins in his own body on the 
tree :” remembering that God is almighty to 
save, both by pardoning sin for Christ’s sake, 
and through Him working in us that which is 
well pleasing in his sight. 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


TRANSMUTATION OF PLANTS. 


It appears by a couple of communications | transmuted into those vile weeds. 


in the 13th number of the second volume of 
the Farmers’ Cabinet, that the obsolete doc- 
trine of the transmutation of plants still finds 
believers and advocates, among a portion of 
our respectable agriculturists. This anti- 
quated notion was formerly very prevalent ; 
nor is it surprising that it should have been 
so, when intelligent men were content to 
receive specious appearances for unquestion- 
able facts, and had a ready faith for all. the 
pretended wonders of astrology and alchymy. 
The present state of science, however, re- 
quires that all theories and seeming facts, 
which. are inconsistent with the known laws 


wonderful preservation of their vitality ; but 
it is unquestionably more consistent with all 
that we do know of the vegetable creation, to 
suppose that every plant, wherever found 
growing, has sprung from seeds of its own 
kind, than that its botanical characters have 
been utterly changed by the influence of 
external causes. We all know that seeds 
are extensively disseminated in the soil ; and 
that the vitality of many kinds will remain 
|dormant for long periods, under certain cir- 
cumstances; but I have never met with any 
species of plant into another—much less of 
the transmutation of distinct genera.* That 
different tribes of vegetables do succeed and 
| supersede each other, in our fields and mea- 
dows, we every year see to bea fact. Our 
wheat crops, in this vicinity, are generally 


satisfactory evidence of the conversion of one | 
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can be so changed. Whenever he shall 
have demonstrated the correctness of the old 
cotemporary doctrine of the transmutation 
of metals, 1 shall be prepared to receive the 
doctrine of the transmutation of plants: but 
probably not till then. I aver that all ascer- 
tained facts, and all analogy, sustain the 
opinion that species are invariably continued, 
and preserved, by means of seeds; whilst 
the same facts and analogy repudiate the 
doctrine both of transmutation and sponta- 
neous production. The vegetation of seeds 
is nothing more than a development of the 
embryo, or miniature plant, which already 
existed in a quiescent state—but with a per- 
fectly definite form and character—in those 
seeds. The operation of external causes 
(such as soil and climate, light, heat, moist- 
ure, nourishment, &c., either deficient or in 
excess) may, indeed, effect a modification in 
the appearance of a plant—in the size, aspect, 
texture, &c., of its various organs—so as to 
produce varieties, or monstrosities ; but they 
can never change the specific character— 
nor convert one species into another—much 
less can they transmute distinct genera into 
each other; such as wheat into bromus, or 
timothy into orchard grass. The idea is 
repugnant to all the known laws and opera- 
tions of nature; and can no more be tolerated, 
by a philosophic mind, than the doctrines of 
alchymy and perpetual motion. 

It is a curious circumstance, in the history 
of this popular error, that one unlucky grass 
—one particular species of the numerous 
family of Bromus, (namely, B. secalinus, or 
cheat)—-should be selected, as presenting that 
peculiar form of vegetation, into which all 
the cultivated small grains are liable to be 
transmuted, whenever they lose their own 
original character. Leet their pristine struc- 
ture be what it may, they are all supposed to 
|be converted into this identical bromus, or 
cheat. Thus, we have gentlemen assuring 







































succeeded by a copious growth of bitterweed | us, that such dissimilar plants as wheat and 
and foxtail grass, which spring up after har- | oats can both be so totally changed as to take 
vest and are then in turn superseded by the} on the precise form and character of that 










is again disturbed by the customary rotation 
|of crops. Pine forests, when cut off, are apt 
|to be succeeded by a growth of oak ; and so 
‘of many other plants. I have often sown 
|\timothy and orchard grass, plentifully, in 
| low grounds; and have had, instead of those 


ee an abundant growth of rushes and 


cyperacee ; but I never for a moment sus- 
|pected that my favourite grasses had been 
I have 
also had bromus, or cheat, to grow up where 
I had sown wheat; and I have often seen 
cheat, and other species of the same genus, 
growing where no wheat, nor other cultivated 
grain, had been sown; but, upon the closest 
investigation, I have never been able to find 
the slightest evidence of any plant being 
changed into a different one. It seems that 
Mr. Featherstonehaugh is of opinion plants 





* The beautiful theory of the metamorphosis of 
organs (such as that of leaves into bracts, sepals, 
petals, stamens, and carpels) is a very different doc- 
trine from that of the transmutation of species, and is 
in no wise available in sustaining the latter notion. 


‘cultivated and natural grasses, until the soil! same curious bromus. Nay, we even hear 


that flaz-seed, being sown in a burnt soil, 
'will often be converted into “yellow seed” 
(probably the camelina sativa, of the bota- 
|nists)—a plant to which faz has no more 
|affinity, in its botanical characters, than it 
|has to the horse-radish, or the shepherd’s 
purse. It is, moreover, gravely enquired 
how, or why, this strange event happens? 
'To which I reply by another question— 
which ought to be the fitst determined— 
| Does it happen? It is always best, I think, 
to ascertain extraordinary facts, before we 
spend our time in trying to explain them. 
I consider it vastly more probable, that every 
plant springs up from its own peculiar seed, 


'than that it should be the transmuted product 


of any other distinct species. I have not the 








presumption to imagine, that I can succeed 
in eradicating a notion which has resisted 
the learned efforts of the celebrated Linneus 
for the greater portion of a century. All I 
aim at, is to submit a few hasty remarks, in 
the hope that they may induce some of your 
readers to scrutinize the subject a little more 
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closely, and to examine the doctrines in a 
spirit of philosophic caution, instead of taking 


it for granted. Ww. D. 
West Chester, Pa., March 3, 1838. 
TRUE LOVE. 
Extract from a letter of Joseph Pike to Henry Jack- 
son, 1723. 


We never read that the Lord pardoned any, 
while they continued in a state of stubborn- 
ness and rebellion; no, no, such are not ina 
state of repentance, and therefore not in a 
state for forgiveness. But, on the other hand, 
we find he was very merciful and tender to 
humble and penitent sinners. And as the 
Lord thus dealt and divided, and led his peo- 
ple of old to do the same, so he does in our 
day, to make a right division. There is more 
true love in close and plain dealing, than in 
smoothing and stroking that which is for 


judgment : the latter may be compared to an 


unskilful surgeon, who applies a healing 
plaster to a deep and corroding wound, that 
should be searched to the bottom ; for though 
the holy Apostle in proper cases advises fo 
comfort the feeble-minded, support the weak, 
and be compassionate ; yet we find he also 
thought it as proper in the contrary case, to 
advise to rebuke sharply, to warn the unruly, 
and a rod too where needful. 


BUTTERCUPS AND DAISIES. 


Buttercups and daisies— 
Oh, the pretty flowers ! 
Coming ere the spring-time, 
To tell of sunny hours. 
While the trees are leafless, 

While the fields are bare, 
Buttercups and daisies, 
Spring up here and there. 





Ere the snow-drop peepeth, 
Ere the crocus bold, 
Ere the early primrose 
Opes its paly gold, 
Somewhere on a sunny bank 
Buttercups are bright ; 
Somewhere ’mong the frozen grass 
Peeps the daisy white. 


Little hardy flowers, 

Like to children poor 
Playing in their sturdy health 
By their mother’s door : 
Purple with the north wind, 

Yet alert and bold; 
Fearing not and caring not, 
Though they be a-cold. 


What to them is weather ! 
What are stormy showers ! 
Buttercups and daisies 
Are these human flowers! 
He who gave them hardship 
And a life of care, 
Gave them likewise hardy strength, 
And patient hearts, to bear. 


Welcome, yellow buttercups, 
Welcome, daisies white, 
Ye are in my spirit 
Visioned, a delight! 
Coming ere the spring-time, 
Of sunny hours to tell— 
Speaking to our hearts of Him 
Who doeth all things well. 


Mary Howirr. 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting, Evesham, N. J., on 


the 17th ult., Joun Neepies, to Lyp1a Haines, daugh 
ter of Job Haines, all of Evesham. 





a 


For The Friend.” | propagation of our religious principles and 
CIRCULAR. testimonies. 


Mount Pleasant Boarding School. _— 


As it is no doubt generally known through- If the fierce spirit evinced in the following 
out our yearly meeting, and perhaps beyond paragraph, which we copy from cus of cur 
its limits, that our boarding school (which | Gaily papers, be indicative of the gensrel feel. 


had heretofore been remarkably healthy) was oo Georgia, ree - es 
simultaneously visited, in the third month, ee: ee eee 


with scarlet fever and measles, which very that quarter. 

much interrupted its progress, and spread EXCITEMENT IN GEORGIA. 

great alarm; we think it due to our friends The following is from the Milledgeville Journal of 
at a distance now to be informed, that good | ‘he 29th ult. PUNIC FAITH 

health is restored, and the school is in suc- 4 cal 

cessful operation. Georgia duped by Martin Van Buren. 


; ° The Governor of this State has been informed that 
Agreeably to the liberty given by om Jast General Scorr has received orders (7 NOT TO EN. 
yearly meeting, the committee have obtained | FORCE THE TREATY !!_rp “After all the pro. 


the services of Lewis Carey, a well esteemed | mises of Mr. Van Buren’s friends, that his administra. 
Friend, as governor, whose example and vigi- | tion would advance southern measures, after all the 
lant attention are found to contribute to the | bravado on his part, of ordering troops in the Cherokee 

| country, the Indians are still to retain their lands, and 
good order of the school. 


P Georgia must wait the pleasure of the government to 
The services of a well recommended female | make another treaty, to be broken. We are of opinion 


teacher, from the east, have been secured to | that Mr. Van Buren was never sincere in the impres- 
| fill the place of Abby Holloway, who is ab- | sion he had created, that the Indians would be removed 
\ otnd tn meee elt hon abhenite ill health by the government; the troops of the United States 


, ; nid have been brought within the limits of Georgia, to 
We therefore think, that Friends who feel | overawe and intimidate our citizens from demanding 


the importance of giving their children a in energetic terms, the enforcement of a treaty, which 
liberal education in a select school, may rest is a paramount law of the land. It remains to be seen, 


| satisfied that the institution promises the stu- | if a president of the United States can act thus, and 


: | receive the support of the state, whose rights he thus 
dent at present, as great advantages as it has | “ : 


t > |tramples upon; we hazard nothing in saying, there 
| at any time been calculated to afford. will be but one voice in Georgia on this subject; 


And while proper attention will be paid to |“ THE TREATY MUST BE ENFORCED.” 
the scientific and literary instruction of the _ ; 
children, their moral preservation, and reli-| The subjoined intelligence is a satisfactory 
gious improvement, will be duly regarded. _| confirmation of that given in our paper of last 
Besides the different branches of an Eng- | week. 
lish education, generally taught in the best FROM BARBADOES. 


schools, the Latin and Greek languages are| We have Barbadoes papers as late as the 4th of last 
also taught, to such as desire it, by Geo. K.| month. They possess considerable interest. 

Jenkins, principal teacher of the boys’ de- “The decision of the legislature to dispense with 
the apprenticeship, and allow the slave population 
| partment. : E , (80,000) to pass to a state of absolute and entire free- 
As the school is not full, pupils will be ad- | dom on the first of August next, is confirmed. In an 
mitted for the remaining part of the session. | address by “ A Public Officer,” it is stated that at An- 
| Signed by direction of the committee of | tigua abolition answered the just expectations of the 
| Mount Pleasant Boarding School, (Ohio) at a | country, and went beyond the anticipations of its best 


: - ; friends. It had so far proved itself good by the close 
meeting held 19th of 5th month, 1838. of 1835, as to induce the late president of the island, 


Wma. 8. Bares, Clerk. | (a gentleman of very liberal principles in general) to 

— ens | CONfess, that he had never been a convert to it till then. 
It is no less to be remembered that there were onl 

ee 5 fF KI E iv D. twenty policemen to control 20,000 of the preonchom 
SIXTH MONTH, 9, 1838. The address goes on to state: “ The hope of reward 
ale SD Bik: ; : in _________| sweetens lgbour, says the old proverb, and so it was 


‘ ; with the workers. A gang of one hundred was em- 
We are informed that the Yearly Meeting ployed on a Saturday to hole a six acre piece of stiff 


of New York convened on the 28th ult., and | soil. They completed it by sunset, and received two 
that for ministers and elders on the preceding | shillings currency each. The same work would have 
seventh day. It was attended by the usual cost £60 in the time of slavery. When I visited the 


iis ol te i. eetiieal “aiid island last November, I found a greater quantity of 
humber of its members, severa INISLETS | cane land in cultivation, than I had known for twenty 


from other yearly meetings in this country, years previously.” In anticipation of the first of 
and our friend J. J. Gurney, of Great Britain. | August, land is rising in value: and the fact that the 
An investigation of the state of the members future labourers will also be consumers, and thus in- 
and subordinate meetings as conveyed by the crease the trade of the island, and that emancipation 


: : will be beneficial to all classes, causes general joy to 
answers to the queries, was gone into, and prevail.” 


an epistle of advice was addressed to them, en 
| which was printed for general circulation. FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 











Various other subjects relating to the testi- Visiting Managers for the Month.— 
| eee and welfare of the Society were|Timothy Paxson, No. 158, North Front 
| brought into view, discussed and disposed of} street; Joseph R. Jenks, No. 5, Vine street; 
| with harmony and condescension. Epistles} George G. Williams, No. 61, Marshall st. 
addressed to all the yearly meetings were is-| | Superintendents—John C. and Letitia 
| sued in reply to those received, tending to| Redmond. 
| strengthen the bond of fellowship subsisting} Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
between these bodies, and to stir up increased | No. 201, Arch street. 
vigilance in the Christian warfare and the| Resident Physician.—Dr. Edw. M. Moore. 
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